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BaLTIMonE: TuesvayY, June 6, 1887. 





The Highland Agricultural Society of Scot- 
Jand have offered a premium of 500 sovereigns for 
the first successful application of steam power. to 
the cultivation of the soil. 





We were gratified to Jearn from a respectable 
gentleman, a citizen of Franklin county, Pennsyl- 
vania, a few days since, that the rains of May 
have improved the wheat crops of that county so 
much as to give well grounded hopes that there 
will be a fair average crop. 

From Frederick county, Md. we have similar 
accounts. 





We observe by an extract from a letter to the 
editor of the Albany Silk Worm, from a gentle- 
man in Troy, New York, that his Morus Multi- 
caulis trees have withstood the late winter in that 
quarter unprotected in the open field, and come 
out undamaged even to the top bud. 





The New York Evening Post says, that many 
farmers of that state have had the coming crop of 
wheat and other produce engaged for several 
months past, at good prices. 





Mildew on Grapes—A gentleman of this vil- 
lage, who takes much interest in these things, in- 
forms us that he has discovered a sure remedy for 
mildew upon grapes. The mildew has been the 
great bane to the success of growing the more 
tender but delicious kinds of grapes in this quar- 
ter, and even the much praised Isabella suffers 
more or less by it. The gentleman above men- 
tioned, says that he last year discovered that his 
grapes began to mildew badly, that he had form- 
erly tried sulphur and other remedies without suc- 
cess,and that he made the experiment of apply- 
ing strong soap suds with a syringe to a few 
bunches, and these came to maturity plump, 
smooth and fair, while ail the rest upon the same 
vine were so badly mi!dewed as to be unfit for use. 
Should this simple remedy prove effectual, our 
courage will again be revived in cultivating this 
delicious table fruit——-Fredonia Censor. 
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the Winchester Virginian, conveys most gratify- 
ing intelligence: ; 

“The late fructifying rains have greatly impro- 
ved the promise of the wheat crop in our vicinity, 
and have caused the hopes of many of our farm- 
ers torevive. Vegetation of every kind seems to 
have imbibed new life, expecially in the cases of 
the grass and corn crops, and we yet trust that 
the cultivator of the soil may reap a reasonable 
return for his industry.” 


WORK FOR JUNE. 
ON THE FARM. 

The labours of this month are full of interest, 
not only to the farmer, but to every individual in 
the community, as upon the results of the labors 
of the husbandman usually performed in it, much 
depends whether the products of the earth be 
plentiful or scarce. This being the case, let us 
see what they are. ; 

Corn—This will require the most assiduous at- 
tention of the cultivator. Where that operation 
has not already been performed, it must be thin- 
ned out, and as transplanted-corn anewers better 
than that which is replanted, we would. advise 
that the superfluous stalks be taken up with care, 
with as much of the soil attached to them as pos- 
sjble, in order that they may be placed wherever, 
by the worm or casualty, other stalks may have 
been destroyed. 

The operation of thinning, replanting and trans- 
planting being over, then comes the duties of its 
future cultivation. The earth must be kept open, 
and free from weeds, if you expect to make a 
good crop of corn. The mode, therefore, by 
which these objects are to be attained, becomes 
an object of deep concern. The plough, we have 
always thought, was too freely and too long used 
in the culture of this article, We are entirely op- 
posed to ploughing after the corn has reached 
sufficient height to have sent out its lateral roots, 
across the intervening spaces of the furrows, be- 
cause it is impossible, after that period, to plough 
without doing incalculable injury to the growing 
plants, in the cutting and destruction of the roots. 
While the plants are but a few inches high, great 
benefit is derivable from the use of the plough, for, 
beyond all doubt, pulverization is one of the hap- 
piest agents within the use of the agriculwurist; 
but, as we have premised before, it may be car- 
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any considerable distance, it is best to use the 
harrow and cultivator, these implements both 
serve to open the soil to the influence of the at- 
mosphere, the sun and weather, without exercis- 
ing any pernicions effects upon the roots of the 
plants. The opinion is too generally received as 
correct, that the working of corn durings drought 
is the cause of its firing. We believe, that where- 
ver corn fires after such ploughings, that it may 
be traced to the circumstance of its roots being cut 
at a time when there is not moisture enough in 
the earth to nourish and counteract the deleteri- 
ous effects resulting from the bleeding of the roots. 
If the roots be essential to the growth of tha 
plant, and all must admit that they are, it is im- 
portant that they be preserved in their integrity of 
form and volume—every portion of them being 
intended to answer some valuable purpose of ex- 
tracting or. imbibing nutriment from the earth, 
Deprive an animal of the means of conveying 
food into the ’tomech, and death must super- 
sede, and surely it cannot rationally be presumed 
that if the source of deriving aliment be measura- 
bly destroyed, that the vegetable thus injured can 
flourish in perfect vigor ; on the contrary, in pro- 
portion to the extent of injury whieh the roots 
may sustain will that be which the plant suffers, 
for in the same proportion that you withhold food 
from the stalk will its fruitfulness be deereased. 

Give to each hill of corn as early this month 
as possible,—indeed it should be done when the 
corn first comes up,—a small portion of spent ash- 
es and plaster. 

Buckwheat. This grain shouldbe put in as ear- 
ly as possible this month, as the sooner it is the 
greater the security there will be that its ripening 
will not be arrested by untimely frosts. And here 
let us for once persuade each of our readers to 
put in an extra quantity ; we are solicitous upon 
this head, because we are desirous of adding to 
the quantity of provender for the cattle, and we 
believe that no better hay can be given to milch- 
cows than that made from the straw of buckwheat. 

Potatoes. Dress your ground early, and put in 
your late potatoes, and recollect that if you would 
make a-good crop you must keep your potatoes 





free from weeds, and the earth around them open. 
Cutting and curing hay. In haymaking bear in 
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mind that the rain should never catch your grass 
in ewarth ; that to cure it in the greatest perfec- 
tion, it should be alike preserved from rain and 
sun; that the best plan to do this is, after one 
day’s exposure in swarth io thé sun, your grass 
should be put into cocks and turned each day un- 
til cored afier the dew is off; that your clover 
should be salted when put away in mow or 
stacks, and that if alternate layers of clover and 
straw be placed in the stack, the former willkeep 
better and the latter prove as acceptable to your 
stock as hay. 

Ruta Baga. Get in your ruta baga, if possible, 
by the 10th of the month, and in preparing your 
ground do not spare either manure, ploughing or 
harrowing ; they can be raised either in drills, or 
broadcast. , 

Turnips. Sow a few for autumn use, and while 
you are providing for your own table or market, 
recollect that your cattle would be grateful if you 
were to putin an acre for their use, to afford 
them succulent food at that season when green 
herbage is scarce. 

Millet. This vegetable product may be sown 
any time during this month, and, indeed, up to the 
15th of July, either for hay or grain. Those who 
may not have a sufficiency of land in grass for 
hay cannot do better than to put down a few a- 
cres. Ifsown in good light sandy loam, well ma- 
nured, it will average from 2 to 4 tons to the acre. 

Pumpkins. No farmer or planter should omit 
to put in among his corn a few acres of this ex- 
cellent and substantial plant. For early winter 
feeding there is scarcely any product of the- earth 
better adapted for farm uses. We are aware that 
an objection has been maie to its use by some as 
food for hogs, on the ground that it is scouring, 
but this objection is easily removed by cooking 
them, which process not only renders them more 
palatable, but greatly increases their nutritive pro- 
perties, by concentrating their saccharine matter. 
With others another objection has been urged ; 
we allude to the difficulty of ploughing the corn ; 
but this is more ideal than real ; for if put in af- 
ter the corn is up, before the vines assume any 
considerable length the corn will be nearly ready 


to be put by. But should it be otherwise, it 
would be an easy matter for a careful hand to pre- 
cede the plough and turn the vines out of the 
way until it should have passed, when the vines 
could be replaced. This labor could be perform- 
ed without any serious inconvenience as to time, 
and as the pumpkins would not materially subtract 
from the yield of the corn, while they would im- 
mensely add to the solid comfort of the barn-yard 
dependents, we do hope that euch of our readers 
as are not in the habit of cultivating them, will 
now commence the good work. 


/ 
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WHEAT—IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


The New York Farmer publishes a letter 
from the Rev. Mr. Coleman, announcing an im- 
portant discovery from the destruction of the 
grain fly. 

The grain fly or insect, which, for a few years 
past has been destructive to wheat in many parts 
of the country, has this year extended its rava- 
ges, and excited, wherever he made his appear- 
ance very serjous alarm. An eminent farmer in 
the state of New York wrote to me a year since, 
that he must give up the cultivation of wheat, as 
his crops were so much injured that he hardly 
obtained a return equal to the seed sown. | 
knew another instance in the same State, where, 
though the straw was large, and the appearance 
promising, yet from thirteen bushels sown not 
more than seven were obtained. 

I have known other cases in which the whole 
field has been mowed and sold for litter; and ina 
recent excursion up the valley of the Connecticut 
I have heard complaints every where, and hun- 
dreds of acres so destroyed that the grain they 
would yield would hardly pay for reaping. Be- 
sides this,the same insect has destroyed many 
fields of rye in the same manner as the wheat, 
and had been found this year in the oats: the pro- 
gress of the insect has been about forty miles a 
year; and a distinguished gentleman in Ver- 
mont, a practical and extensive farmer, remarked 
that he feared they would on this account be o- 
bliged to relinquish the cultivation of small grains. 

The habits of the insect have not yet been ac- 
curately observed. I myself have not yet seen 
the fly, but have seen the worms in the kernel af- 
ter the grain has been destroyed. He is repre- 
sented as being a small reddish fly, which is seen 
hovering over the wheat fields in immense num- 
bers, while just in flower, and has been observ- 
ed to light upon the kernel or bud, to ascend it, 
and then descending to the inner side, to depos- 
it his egg between the stalk and the kernel. | 
purposely avoid the use of all scientific terms, 
wishing to be understood by common farmers.— 
From this egg the worm is generated which en- 
tirely consumes the grain while in the milk, leav- 
ing nothing but the busk, in which are found se- 
veral yellow worms, about an eighth of an inch 
in length. As the work of destruction is now 
completed, any farther observations are of no 
importance, unless we can some way reach so as 
to destroy the germ of the insect. No prepara- 
tion of the seed or ground, has yet been found 
effectual to this end. 

The continuance of the flyupon the grain is 
thought not to exceed three or four days, and 
they are seen in great numbers just at night.— 
Some farmers have found late sowing a partial se- 
curity as the season for the flies has passed away 
before the wheat was in condition for their attack. 

Spring wheat sown as late as the 7th and Sth 
of June, has been untouched, though in case of 
such very late sowing, the farmer will be fortu- 
nate if, in attempting to escape the fly, he does 
not get nipt by the frost. 

I have now, however, the extraordinary hap- 
piness of announcing to the agricultural public, 
what there is reason to believe, will prove an ef- 





fectual, as it is a :easonable and feasible preven- 
tive. Should it prove effectual, the remedy will 
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be worth millions and millions of dollars to 
country. It was communicated to mé, on a lat 
tour of agricultural enquiry and observation, 
Dr. Eliquant Lyman, of Lancaster, N. H., an 
telligent, enlightened, and practical farmer, whe 
crop of wheat usually averages from 25 to $f 
bushels per acre.. It consists in the application 
of fine slacked lime to the wheat just at the timg 
of its heading out and flowering, at the rate of a 
bout-a peck to the acre. 
It is sown broadcast upon the wheat while the 
dew is on, and the field is rendered white wi 
it. The best mode of applying it is with the 
hand, and for the person who sows it, taking hig 
proper breadth or cast, to walk backwards, so 
that he may not cover himself with the lime. ff 
must be sown while the wheat is wet or the dew 
is on, and the philosophy of its application is very 
simple. The maggot of the fly is deposited be- 
tween the grain and the stalk. It is, of course 
an animal substance. The lime, or alkali mix- 
ing with the dew, is carried down upon, and neu- 
tralizes or destroys it. Dr. Lyman has now tried 
this preventive three successive years, and has in- 
variably, as he assures me, saved his crops, while 
those of his neighbors have been destroyed. 
I visited at the same time, the field of a Mr. 
Bellows, in the same town, who had been advised 
by Dr. Lyman to make this application. 
field consisted of several acres. He did it; it 
has proved successful, and what is strongly con- 
firmatory of the value of this remedy, is the fact 
that a field of rye, belonging to Mr. Bellows, ad- 
joining his wheat, and | think within the same 


destroyed by the fly. 

These are certainly very important experi- 
ments,and | made no delay in presenting them 
to the public. Dr. Lyman has promised mea 
more particular account of the experiment and 
result, and likewise Mr. Bellows, which as soon 
as received, [ shall be happy tocommunicate. [ 
have received indirect and indefinite communi- 
cations that the same experiment has been suc- 
cessfully made in Gilmanton, N.H.; but I have not 
yet been able to obtain either the name or the 
details. HENRY COLEMAN. 
Meadowbanks, Sept. 15, 1835. 


[From the New York Farmer.] 

SAXONY SHEEP. 
Mr. S. Blydenburgh—Sir: | wish to present 
through you, to the New York Farmer, and 
through it to the public, a few remarks in reply 
to a communication in the last May number of 
the Cultivator, with the signature R., against 
which, as I consider it calculated to do me seri- 
ous injury, I hope you will not deny me the pri- 
vilege to appear to defend myself. 
It is certainly laudable in any person to wish 
to acquire a good reputation ; but it is not laud- 
able when that wish is so strong as to cause him 
to use unfair means to “btain it. There is room 


utation, without pulling down that of others to 
build his upon the ruins. 

That Mr. R. is a respectable sheep breeder,’ 
and is entitled to the full credit of having intro- 
duced into the country a valuable breed cf sheep, 





I have no disposition to dispute; I should re- 


joice in his success, and would not withhold 
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enclosure, which was not limed, has been, nearly 


enough in the world for every honest man’s rep- ~ 
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from the public any part of the little share which 
I can give of the praise which is his due. But 
I should think Mr. R. ougit to have reflected 
that other people may value their reputation as 
highly as he does his. ' 

Toa man who has adopted the business of 
sheep breeding as his main concern in life, and 
has had the ambition and the enterprise to pro- 
cure a choice breed from a foreign country at 
great expense, the reputation of the breed go in- 
troduced becomes in a measure amalgamated and 
inseparebly connected with his own. If it pos- 
sesses the supposed merits, to traduce its charac- 
ter in the public estimation is not only to deprive 
the public of its benefits, but to circumvent the 
jntroducer, and mollify his honest hopes of the 
remuneration to which he is entitled. 

There are several distinct points of excellence 
in which the value of sheep consists, each of 
which is of high consideration. No one breed 
of sheep possesses them all, but thousands of 
fiocks are destitute ofany of them, The most 
important qualification to the manufacturer is to 
produce the finest wool, as that quality affords 
him the greatest profit, and gives him the highest 
reputation. A qualification of equal value to the 
ordinary farmer, and perhaps to the mass of man- 
kind, is to shear a great fleece, though of mid- 
dling quality. A third point, which is of the 
highest importance to the butcher and epicure, 
and not unimportant to the farmer, is the quanti- 
ty and quality of the carcase. A fourth point, 
which is of general importance to all, is hardi- 
ness of constitution. Now, since no one sheep 
ever possessed in any thing like the highest de- 
gree all these important points, it is very natural 
for one man to attach the greatest importance to 
one point, and another to another point. The 
man who feels a pride in wearing the very finest 
cloth, and who has the wealth to gratify it, will 
probably feel a corresponding gratification in 
owning the sheep which produces the wool to 
make such cloth, especially if it affords him a 
profit equal to, or greater than that from other 
breeds. Another man’s pride will be enlisted 
altogether in favor of a sheep of enormous size, 
especially if it shears a fleece in proportion. No 
matter if it is coarse ; there are more people, he 
will say, to wear coarse cloth than fine. In the 
mean time, the man who measures his enjoyments 
in life-by the quantity of good eating, says, give 
me the sheep that yields the meat, and you may 
take the wool, fine or coarse. But the man who 
18 rather sparing of his labor, and wishes to feed 
a great flock with as little trouble and expense 
as possible, who would like to insurea flock to 
live like the Irishman’s horse, without eating, 
and to scorn a shelter in the severest snow 
storms, such a man would seek a breed, if he 
could find it, which would thrive under such 
treatment. | am perfectly willing that each of 
these men should enjoy the benefit oj his choice 
of these breeds of sheep, or even of all of them, 
and I only ask in return to enjoy the same privi- 
lege. I am perfectly willing to concede to Mr. R. 
all the absolute properties that he claims respect- 
ing his South Down Sheep, or any other sheep he 
may possess. If they are capable of sustaining 
the cold of the polar regions, or the heat of the 
torrid zone, or can live on air like the camelion, 
Ishould certainly feel rejoiced in his good for- 
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tune. I have no desire to enhance the character 
of my sheep by my depreciating that of his. 

Mr. R. begins his remarks, after answering the 
five queries, which, by the by, he answers very 
much to suit his own purpose, by generously con- 
ceding a point, which | think he dare not deny, 
that the “Saxon sheep undoubtedly produce .the 
finest wool.” For that concession I thank him. 
“But,” he continues, “their fleece is light, seldom 
exceeding in weight 2} Ibs., and is too open to 
resist our storms. They are feeble in constitu- 
tion, require great care, are poor nurses, and their 
lambs are raised with difficulty. The mutton 
from such sheep must necessarily be of a miser- 
able description!” He further states, “that he be- 
lieves in Connecticut even the pureSaxony sheep 
may now be purchased at a comparatively low 
price, say from 6 dollars to 4 dollars a head, and 
perhaps lower still,” and he remarks in another 
place, “I desire tobe understood as speaking of 
all the pure breeds, and not of grade sheep.” A- 
gain he says, that “the farmers are now aware of 
their error in using the Saxon cross, which has 
ruined the constitution of their flocks, and de- 
creased their clip of wool nearly one half, and 
reduced their produce until, with ordinary man- 
agement, more than twenty-five lambs areseldom 
raised from a hundred ewes.” 

In answer to this 1 would in the first place re- 
mark, that there are nearly all sorts of sheep in 
Germany, and even in Saxony, as well as perhaps 
the best in the world. Sheep have been import- 
ed from there for speculation, by persons who 
neither knew nor cared about their qualifications. 
It was enough that they were Saxon Sheep ; and 
probably sheep have been sold as such which 
never saw Saxony. In the first place J think Mr. 
R. must have received wrong information about 
the 25 lambs to 100 ewes, and the other dreadful 
sheep killing stories he tells against the pure 
breed Saxony sheep, for I have been much among 
sheep breeders in this country, and I never heard 
of any such case before. Inthe next place, I 
am confident Mr. R. must have been deceived as 
tothe identity of the pure Saxon breed, or at 
least, we differ in opinion respecting that breed. 
That he may have been misinformed or deceived 
in both these cases, I think is evident, from the 
facts of his having gone so headlong as materially 
to injure a flock of nearly 2000 grade merinoes by 
“one single cross of Saxony.” A cautious man 
would not have experimented upon a scale so 
unnecessarily large. If he means some specu- 
lative breed of Saxon sheep, he ought, 1 think, 
to have said so,and not by his statements injure 
the reputation of my breed, which | think I shall 
show he knows nothing about. 

But as. I wish to put the most charitable con- 
struction upon every man’s conduct, and to be 
on friendly terms with every one, especially a 
brother wool grower, and as he, brother R., has 
been so kind as to concede to the Saxon sheep 
(though perhaps he did not to my sheep) the only 
point of absolute superiority 1 ask for them, I 
will concede to him, if he wishes, that the South 
Downs, that is, Mr. R.’s improved pure breed of 
South Downs, excel all other breeds of sheep in 
every good qualification, except the one he has 
had the goodness to relinquish to the poor Sax- 
ons—that they are perfectly capable of enduring 
all weather from the equator tv the poles; that 














they will eat and thrive on any thing. vagoiabte 
fossil, or mineral, or go without eating. I'v 
also forthe sake of a good uv ig with 
Mr. (I mean brother) R., not only admit that he 
did not mean to do me any injury, but 1 will 
prove that he had no allusion to my flock, and 
was altogether unacquainted with jt, both which 
will evidently appear from the following facts. 

There is in Saxony a breed of sheep which 
were introduced and reared with great care by 
Augustus, Elector of Saxony and King of Poland, 
which, in commemoration of the introducer, have 
been called the Electoral breed. 1 was brought 
up in that country to rural husbandry, particular- 
ly to the care and management of sheep, and 
was perfectly acquainted with: the purest and 
most celebrated flocks... From these I selected - 
my sheep, and brought them to this country,— 
They bore the fatigues of the voyage remarka- 
bly well, and arrived in safety. I sustained 
some little losses at first, from being a stranger 
to the peculiarities of the country, from having 
to hire my sheep kept, for want of suitabie ac- 
commodations, and of such fodder as I wished. 
During the last eight years, and since I had a 
farm of my own, | have not lost over 14 per ct,: 
for the last year not more than 1 per cent. The 
last two winters | had no Joss, and the last year I 
raised 101 lambs, from 100 ewes, one only of 
my ewes having twins. The sheep which R. 
speaks of-do not shear more than 2} lbs. My. 
flock, last year, of 200 ewes and Jambs averaged 
2 lbs. 64 0zs. If | had had a proportion of 
wethers, they would probably have averaged $ 
lbs. My grown bucks sheared 4} lbs. He says 
they (that. is, the sheep he speaks of,) are poor 
nurses; my ewes are uncommonly good. All 
these facts can be abundantly proved from my 
sheep records, in which births and deaths, and 
every thing of importance, is recorded, and from 
credible witnesses. AH these facts, in which 
there is no guessing, show conclusively that R.’s 
statements about the pure breeds of Saxon sheep 
did not allude to my sheep at all ; andtherefore I 
hope there willbeno unkind feelings between us, 

Respecting the ‘miserable’ quality of the meat, 
if R. will procure the best sample of South 
Down mutton be can find, ! will meet him at any 
place he shall name with a sample from my Sax- 
ons; both shall be cooked in the same manner ; 
be shall select one of more connoisseurs in good 
eating, and J will rest-that point on their decision. 

1 have but one little statement more to add, 
and I will then leave the subject to the public.— 
The prices current of wool in New-York, given 
in the Cultivator for the last month (May) are 
for Saxony, 80 cents; for half-blood, 53 cents, 
and for native, 83 cents. Now, allow my ewes 
hto produce 2$ lbs, (and they will rather overgo 
than fall short of it,) then at 80 cents the fleece 
will bring $2,40. Allow the South Down ewes 
to shear 4 /bs. and allow it to be equal to the half 
blood merino, and tne amount will he $2 12.— 
Allow the Bakewell breed to produce 7 Ibs. 
which is 1 lb. more than R, rates them; this at 
$3 cts. will be $2,831. The three fleeces will 
stand thus: Saxon, 2,40 

Bakewell, 2,$1 





With these remarks, I submit the 
HENRY D. GROVE, 
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GREAT ERROR OF AMERICAN AG- 
: LTURE EXPOSED, AND HINTSFOR 
A VEMENT SUGGESTED. 


BY THOMAS MOORE. 


: (Continued. ) 

Hitherto I have treated of the beneficial effects 
to be derived from deep tillage abstractedly, and 
no further than abundant corruborating proofs will 
substantiate ; but believing as | do, that if evera 
material reformation takes place in American ag- 
riculiure, that this will be the basis ; | am indu- 
ced to offer a few hints for consideration, sonpite 
ing the probable advantages that may be derive 
pe the practice, cele tebiond with other ne- 
eessary improvements ; such as a due attention to 
manures, rotation of crops, &c. kc. 

By a proper attention to these things may we 
not reasonably hope for the speedy fertilization of 
thousands of acres of exhausted old fields, that 
now will not pay for enclosing? TT. effect which 
I would propose, that the system by which they 
have been reduced to their present state of pover- 
bi be in all points reversed. They have been re- 

by SHALLOW PLouGHiNG, an ill-chosen 

rotation of crops, and a total neglect of manure. 

Let them be recruited by peer rLoucHiKa, a fa- 

vorable rotation, and all the manure which the 

best ement will afford them. My plan 

would be this; break up the ground in the fall, 

‘ploughing at least eight inches deep; if level, 
drow it into ridges; if hilly, begin at the base 

and surround the hill, if the situation will admit; 

if not, turn a furrow down the hill and let the 

plough return light;* for if the furrows are at- 

tempted to be turned againet the hill, it will not 

be effectually done, and the whole business will 

be thereby marred. In the spring, plough and har- 

fow as often as convenient, or the state of the 

Ground seems to require; always keeping to the 

_ same depth: If a sufficient quantity of manure 
is in readiness, the last ploughing should turn in 
from 25 to $0 large cart-loads per acre; then plant 
with potatoes; after they are dug in the fall, ei- 
ther sow down in wheat, and early in the spring 
red-clover-seed ; or let it lie over winter, and sow 





in the spring, bariey or oats and clover. 

If manure cannot be procured the first spring, 
let not the industrious improver be discouraged ; 
but instead of potatoes, substitute some shading 

that does not require so much strength of 


soil ; such as peas, béans or buckwheat. 1 have 
no doubt that if the foregoing instructions are at- 
tended to, on ground that has ever been tolerable, 
that one or other of these crops may be cultiva- 
ted to profit: This will also better prepare the 
— for the next year’s operations, by which 

me it is presumed the cultivator will be furnish- 
ed with manure to proceed as before mentioned. 
In planting potatoes on hilly ground, or any oth- 
‘er crop set in rows, end requiring to be ploughed 
orhoed whilst growing, more attention should be 
eet the rows being horizontal, than in straight 
‘as being more favorable to derive advantage 
from hasty showers, and also to prevent washing. 
In most situations and soils it will be found that 
the clover will be much improved by the use of 
plaster of Paris, asa top dressing; and ought not 
to be neglected when it can be procured. 


* The hill-side plough may be used.—J. B. W. 
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If by these means a good swarth of clover is 
paar I consider the land as reclaimed ; for ! 

now of no better preparation for @ crop of 
wheat, than a clover-lay well turned, after being 
muwed two years; the wheat sown on the plough- 
ing and harrowed in. 

Lands once reclaimed by these means, will by 
a similar course of management, that is, by deep 
cultivation, a well chosen rotation, and manuring 
as often as practicable, be kept in fine tilth with 
much /ess labour than in the present mode, May 
we not then expect by a proper attention to these 
interesting considerations, great improvements in 
the cultivation of Indian corn, tobacco, peas, 
beans, &c.? We have found by experience, that 
these crops particularly, require the soil to be kept 
open and clear of weeds during their growth ; in 
order to effect these purpuses, the common prac- 
tice with respect to corn is, to plough and cross- 
plough frequently, three or four inches deep, until 
about the time of tasselling or blossoming; in ad- 
dition to which, many hill several times, and near- 
ly all once at least: The other crops are mostly 
ploughed, and almost universally hilled. Butpro- 
vided we can attain these ends (viz. the destruc- 
tion of weeds, and an open soil) by other means, 
are those practices rational? Any one who will be 
at the pains to search, may easily discover, that the 
roots of corn soon extend themselves a consider- 
able distance from the hill; by the time the top 
is knee high, the roots are extended nearly from 
row to row (if not too -frequently cut off by the 
plough) though so small as to be scarcely visible. 
Is there any good reaeonto suppose, that nature 
reqnires those numerous organs, prepared for the 
express purpose of supplying the rising plan 
with sufficient nourishment, to be so frequently 
mutilated, as must always happen in ploughing, 
thereby not only depriving the plant of that quan- 
tum of supply contained in the amputated vea- 
sels, but also of all future supplies by the same 
sources ? 

True it is, that above ground we frequently 
find it necessary, apparently to oppose the opera- 
tions of nature in some measure, in order to, bring 
her to act more consistently with our views.— 
For instance, fruit trees, and many kinds of 
plants that bear their fruit upwards often project 
so many branches and suckers, that notwithstan- 
ding the fruit may thereby be increased in num- 
ber, yet we find it necessary to lop off a part, in 
order thatthe whole of the nutriment may be ap- 
plied to the remainder; improving the quality, 
and frequently encreasing the quantity thereby. 
But, that it is necessary to diminish the roots that 
supply the nutriment, | believe has never been 
proved by any experiment. 

Yet nevertheless, we constantly see the good 
effects of frequent ploughings ; the reason is ob- 
vious ; in the common mode the ground becomes 
too solid in a few weeks, sometimes in a few 
days, for the roots to penetrate, and therefore it is 
better for the plant, when all its vessels of supply 
are embargoed, to part with one half, if thereby 
admittance is obtained for the other half to act 
freely. So that it may be fairly said, in the cui- 
ture of Indian corn, of two evils, we choose the 
least. The important question is, how shall we 
avoid both? MayI not answer, by attending to 
the foregoing instructions ? 
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tion ‘of the ground before planting, will 

clear it of weeds, that one or two ploughings 

as many harrowings afterwards, will complete 
business ; all of which may te done by the mi 

of the sixth month, without material injury to: 
roots, as the corn at that time is seldom more 

a foot in height. If these ploughings are of the 
depth befure mentioned, there will not be thele 
danger of the soil becoming compact fora 
weeks, until the growth is so much, increased, 
almost completely to shade it; after which it 
need no ploughing to keep it open. This ef 
will generally take place in this state about: 
middle of the seventh month ; for itis tobe 
membered that in this mode, it may be plan 
much closer than in the common way ; the n 
ber of plants not being estimated so much from 
the surface as from the quantum of seil empl 
ed, as before hinted; for instance, if one 
requires a yard square of soil, of $} inches depth 
the same surface, will be more certain to bring 4 
perfection two plants, when worked seven inche 
deep ; experience having proved, that in ‘so 
particular rich deep soils, corn will admit of bee 
ing planted four times Closer than is usual, with! 
out suffering from a want of air. Thus it 
probable, nay experience has already reduced it 

a certainty, that half the ploughings usually giv 
en to corn, may be made to produce double the 
quantily on the same ground. What an immensé 
saving of labour! What an immense saving of 
land ! 

Much of what has been said with respecte 
corn will apply to the other crops ; but as they 
are more generally hilled, 1am willing to express 
a sentiment on that practice in general. +g 

It has long been a matter of doubt with me 
whether any kind of crop we cultivate, requires 
this mode of tillage, except it be on low grounds 
merely to avoid too much wet; and the greater 
onportunity | have had of making observations, 
to ascertain the fact, the more | have been confi 
med in the sentiment. | believe it will alwaysbe 
found that nature disposes plants to make the best 
of their situation ; to protect their roots at sucl 
distances from the surface, and in such directions 
as are best calculated to extract their food from 
the surrounding soil: is it not then reasonable 
to suppose, that in removing the earth from the 
extremilies of the roots, and heaping it about the 
body of the plant, we more or less derange the 
economy of nature? And instead of aiding we 
involve her in difficulties not to be surmountedy 
but at the expense of a part of her vital secre 
tions. b 

| have examined the vines and roots of pote 
toes that have been much hilled, which plainly 
showed, that no less than three different setsof 
roots had been projected at as many different 
times, designed by nature to bear the fruit; the 
first and second having bulbs as large as peas of 
gooseberries; the third and nearest the surfact 
bearing the burden of the fruit: These Jest 
springing from a part of the vine that must 
have been above the surface before the first.hillt 
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For notwithstanding the fibrous roots extend 
as deep as the fine open soil, the potatoes incline 
to lie about four or five inches from the surface). 
The shape of the hills or ridges, are also unfavo+ 





A suitable rotation, and the necessary prepara- 


rable to the retention of moisture. 1 have fre 
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quently seen potatoes dug that have been manu- 
red‘in the roots and several times hited, which 
has been turned out dry, and nearly in the same 
crade state in which it was applied, not having 
received moisture sufficient for the purpose of fer- 
mentation. The best potatoes | ever had, were 

uced with scarce any hilling, the ground be- 

kept by other means; the same thing | 
hone coupe happen in the practice of oth- 
ers. 

Having mentioned that within certain limits, 
exhausted lands may be reclaimed at half the ex- 

that new lands are cleared, and also the 
quantity of manure that | apprehend necessary 
| for the purpose, it may perhaps be expected, that 
| I should say by what means such a quantity is to 
be collected, and also point out the favorable rota- 
tions before alluded to. 

With respect to these much might be said, in 
_ addition to any thing I have seen published, es- 
pecially on the subject of manures ; but as they 
_ havealready engaged the attenion of many of our 
. citizens, and as my present views are not to en- 
large on subjects treated by others, hut briefly to 
suggest a few things which appear to have esca- 
ped notice,or at least that attention I have believ- 
ed their importance required; but reeommend 
enquirers to sume small tracts written in our own 
country (to wit) G. Logan on rotation of crops 
—J. B. Boardly on the same*—and Richard Pe- 
ters on Gypsum.f 

But as it may not be practicable for all to be 
furnished with these authors, | will endeavour to 
. sketch the outlines of what I think good man- 
agement in these respects. 

In the first place, house as many of the stock as 
possible throughout the winter. always keeping 
them well littered. Cattle that are not housed 
should have all their food given them in the barn- 
yardywhich should be so constructed as to pre- 
vent any wash passing away from it; an excava- 
tion should be made in sorfe part of it, and al- 
ways well supplied with mulch of some kind ;— 
such as refuse straw, weeds, corn-stalks, rich 
earth or leaves from the woods, or several of 
them together, in order to imbibe the soakings of 
the manure thrown out of the stables, and 
also that which lies on the higher parts of 
the yard. All kinds of refuse substances ca- 
pable of being converted into manure, ought 
to be thrown into the yard: The manure 
should be carted- out in the fourth month and 
the yard again littered. If a considerable part of 
materials remain unrotted when taken into the 
field it is not to be regretted, only let the quantity 
be the greater, and have it immediately ploughed 
in; forlam clearly of opinion, that the putrify- 
ing fermentation, can no where be carried on to so 
much profit as in the soil. 

* Since writing these remarks, I have been in- 
formed that J. B. Boardley has published a con- 
siderable volume on agricultural subjects; but not 
having seen any of his writings, except his sketch- 
¢s on rotation of crops, I can form no opinion 
of the merit of the others. 

+1 agree with this author, as to the liberal use 
of this manure, but have taken the liberty of of- 
fering-a theory of my own,*with respect to the 
manner of its operation, as will be seen in the 
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My management for two years past has been 
very indifferent, yet | have been enabled to ma- 
nure one acre for every three head of grown hor- 
ses and catile, kept over winter, and nearly one 
from the hog-pen. ~ 
The land it was applied to, with common cultiva- 
tion without manure, would not have produced 
one barrel (five bushels) of corn to the acre ; with 
the manure and tolerable cultivation, it produced 
six barrels. If it had been applied to land, alrea- 
dy in tolerable heart, | believe the pruportional 
increase would have been much greater. This 
year my management has been better, but far from 
perfect, yet | expect to manure nearly an acre for 
every two head, at least | am certain the thing is 
practicable. 

The principles upon which good rotations are 
founded, are these: That the naked soil be as lit- 
tle as possible exposed to the heat of summer; that 
ameliorating crops, so intervene exhausting ones, 
as to preventa speedy reduction of the soil, and 
that the preceding crop should prepare the ground 
for the next that is to succeed it without much la- 
bor. Thus, for instance,a crop of beans or po- 
tatoes, prepares the ground for wheat, to be sown 
as soon as they are taken off; Indian corn or po- 
tatoes prepares for spring-barley and clover; and 
clover prepares for wheat: Buckwheat may. be 
sown on wheat stubble, which cleans the ground 
for corn with manure the succeeding spring.— 
These may be varied as best suits the soil, situa- 
tion, or market, always keeping the first principles 
in view. 

On soils inclining to stiffness, pasturing ought 
to be avoided as much as possible, and cutting 
and feeding green, substituted. The injury by 
treading on such soils, particularly when wet, is 
more than many are aware of. I have run a 
fence across a field set in clover, one side of which 
was afterward mowed two years, two crops each 
year ;.the other was pastured the same length of 
time, principally by beef cattle, which continued 
day and night, and consequently deposited their 
dung there; these divisions were both sown 
down in wheat, in the tenth month ; the part that 
was mowed, with one ploughing about seven in- 
ches deep, and harrowed in: - It was observable 
in the latter part of summer, that the part pastu- 
red, was become too compaet to be produced by 
one ploughing and harrowing ; it was therefore 
broken up in the eighth month ; afterwards har- 
rowed, then ploughed again about the same time 
with the other, sowed and harrowed in; the 
ploughing likewise about seven inches, At har- 
vest, both sides of the fence were good, but the 
part that was mowed, much the best, I believe a- 
bout 5 or 6 bushels per acre. 

(To be Continued.) 


IMPORTANCE OF DESTROYING WEEDS. 

The abundance in which weeds are seen in 
some fields, shows conclusively that but litie of 
the mischief caused by them is understood. 
Weeds are injurious to the land and to the crop 
in almost every possible way that they can be. In 
the first place they exhaust the soil to support 
their own useless growth, and abstract that nour- 
ishment from it, which ought to go exclusively to 
support the crop. Secondly, they crowd upon 
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and vigor, 60 that they shoot up o1 
weak, sickly stalks, ineapable bee thang 
able crop, Thirdly, they throw off soil 
through their leaves into the air, an.almost incre- 
dible quantity of moisture, and operat 
the ground to so dry a state, as to for 
only to grow in; So enormobs. is the 
thrown off by some plants that it actually 
more than twice their own weight in a single day, 
A bunch of grass, placed during a very dry season, 
under a large vessel, sent off moisture in two mi- 
nutes, so as to cover the vessel with drops,which 
run down its sides. Dr. Watson, who first p 
formed this experiment, was led to conclude 
its results that an acre of grass exhales more than 
thirty hogsheads aday. Plants are in fact but 
channels through which moisture is con 
up from the soil to be dissipated in the air; 
the absurdity of the opinion that weeds will pre- 
vent the ground becoming dry by shading it. Let 
any one in dry weather examine a piece of | 
fectly bare soil, a few inches below the wala 
and compare its degree of moisture with that of 
soil at an equal depth, near the roots of a 
grow met weeds, and he will find the difference 
astonis ing. z 

Now, of what use is it to attempt raising crops 
if they are to be wasted by a ouveiet weeds? 
Of what use is it to buy land, and plough it, and 
prepare it, and put in the crops, if after all, these 
crops are suffered to be eaten up by such intrn- 
ders? If a drove of cattle should break into e field, 
no one would think of resting a moment till they 
were driven out; and yet many allow myriads of 
noxious weeds to ove their lands, often 
doing three-fold more mischief, with searcely an 
effort to check their progsess, And this is not on- 
ly permitted in cultivated fiel.!s, but in meadows 
and pastures, which are sometimes literally coy- 
ered with Canada thistles, St. John’s wort, and 
many others, to the total exclusion of every thing 
else from the soil.——- Germantown Telegraph. 
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ON THE USES OF LIME AS A MANURE. 
We make the following extracts from Fesseu- 
den’s Complete Farmer . 


Advantages of Lime—Though there are ex- 
ceptions to this rule, yet, in general, it a“ be 
confidently asserted, that, unless where a soil has, 
by nature, enough of calcareous matter in its com- 
position for the purposes of vegetation, it can nei~ 
ther be broug'st into its most fertile state, nor will 
other manures be so useful as they ought, if lime, 
or some other omeens earth be not ga 
applied. By lime spread upon a moory soi 
Salons is produced where nothing but heath and 
unpalatable grasses grew before. By the same 
means, grass-lands, instead of yielding nothing 
but bent, and other inferior grasses, have been co- 
vered with those of a more valnable description. 
The utility of lime to turnips is so great, that, tho’ 
in the same field, where no lime had been applied 
the crop died away, yet in the limed part the tur- 
nips flourished with unabated vigor. On the 
Mendip lands in rset, by the i of 
lime, the value of land was raised from 4s to 
per acre ; and dung, which previous to li 





other plants above ground, prevent them from 
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course of this essay. 


branching out at their roots, and deprive them of 
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_ Gnd vast tracts in the northern and more elevated 
SS of |] and adjacent districts, have 
by the same means. 
“Thé rye lands of Herefordshire, in 1636 refused 
to produce wheat, or vetches ; but since the 
introduction of lime, they have been so fertilized 
as to be successfully applied to the growth of eve- 
oe of cori. In maiden soils of a tolera- 
quality, the richest manure will not enable 
them to bring any crops, but those of oats or rye, 
to’maturity ; whereas, if they receive a sufficient 
quantity of lime, crops of peas, barley, or wheat, 
may be raised to advantage. The benefit result- 
ing from the use of lime, has been indisputably 
in the same farm ; for the richer parts that 
were left unlimed, were uniformly inferior in pro- 
duce to the poorer that had been limed, during a 
period of not less than twenty-one years, under 
the‘same course of management. 

» “Phe principles on which lime operates as ama- 
nure—Quick-lime in powder, or dissolved in wa- 
ter, is injurious to plants ; hence grass, watered 
with lime-water, is destroyed. But lime freshly 
burnt, or slacked, forms a compost with vegeta- 
ble’matter, which is soluble in water, and nutri- 
tive to plants. Mild lime, (as chalk or quick- 
lime again impregnated with carbonic acid,) chief- 
ly operates, improving the texture of the soil, and 
its relation to absorption. . vg ibfligsintes 

Application—Summer is the proper season for 
liming land. That experienced farmer, Mr. Phan- 
tassie, is of opinion, that the most profitable period 
for applying lime is, when the land is under sum- 
mer fallow, in the months of June and July, that 
it may be completely mixed with the soil before 
the crop is sown. This is also the general prac- 
tice in other districts. For a turnip crop, it should 
be laid’on early in the spring before the turnips 
are drilled, in’ order that the lime may be tho- 
roughly incorporated with the soil, by the plough- 
ings and harrowings it will receive ; the land will 
thus have time to cool, and the lime will not dry 
up the moisture necessary for bringing the tur- 
nips into leaf. When applied to old ley, itis a 
good practice to spread it on the surface previ- 
ously to the land being broken up, by which it is 
fixed firmly on the sward. One year has been 
found of use; but when done three years before, 
ithad produced still greater advantages ; in the 
former case, the increase of oats being only at the 
rate of 6 to 1; and in the latter, that of 10 to 1 
of the seed sown. The quantity applied must va- 
ry according to the soil. From 240 to 800 bush- 
els of unslacked lime may be applied on strong 
lands with advaniagé. Even 690 bushels have 
been laid on at once, on strong clays, with great 
success. On light soils, a much smaller quantity 
will answer, say from 150 to 200 bushels; but 
these small doses ought to be more frequently re- 
peated. When applied on the surface of bogs or 
moors, the quantity used is very considerable, and 
the more that is laid on, the greater the improve- 
ment. The real quantity, however, of calcareous 
matter used, depends upon the quality of the 
stone. It often happens, that five chaldrons do 
not furnish more effective manure than three, be- 
cause they do not contain three-fifths of calcare- 
us matter. 

Effects of lime—Many farmers have subjected 
themselves to an expense, at the rate of ten shil- 
lings per acre per ennum for the lime they 
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used, and have been amply remunerated. The 
benefit, derived in the cultivation of green crops, 
is sufficient for that purpose. Such crops may 
be raised by large quantities of dung; but where 
calcareous substances are applied, it is proved, by 
long experience, that a less quantity of vegetable 
manure will answer the purpose.. This is- mak- 
ing the farm-yard dung go farther, with more 
powerful and more’permanent effects ; and from 
the weightier crops thus raised, the quantity of 
manure on a farm will be most materially aug- 
mented. Indeed, upon land in a proper state for 
calcareous application, (as old ley) lime is much 
superior to dung. Its effects continue for a long- 
er period, while the crops produced are of a supe- 
rior quality, and less susceptible of injury, from 
the excesses of drought and moisture. The 
ground likewise,more especially if it be of a strong 
nature, is much more easily wrought; and, in 
some instances, the saving of labor alone, would 
be sufficient to induce a farmer to lime his land, 
were no greater benefit derived from the applica- 
tion, than the opportunity thereby gained, of 
working it ina more perfect manner. 


[From the Horticultural Register.] 
PERPETUAL ROSES. 

The following inquiries and remarks from ala- 
dy in Portland, we cheerfully insert in the Regis- 
ter, hoping that her example will be followed by 
many others, who desire information respecting 
any plants, or their culture and management, pro- 
mising in every case, to do what we can, to give 
light upon the subject desired. It would be pleas- 
ing to make the Register more social in its cha- 
racter than it has been heretofore ; but this cannot 
be done,unless its patrons will bring their thoughts 
together, and let them mingle on its pages. 

“Portland, April 24th, 1837. 

“Mr. Breck : Can you give any information re- 
Specting Perpetual Rosts? Are they hardy ? 
Have you any to dispose of? Are.they the same 
as the Monthly Chinese Rose? We think they 
are not. If you were to answer these questions 
in the Register, many would be gratified, as we 
are quite ignorant touching their peculiar charac- 
teristics. {[ was amused at an article in the last 
Register, where a gentleman speaks of ‘ my cater- 
pillars.’ 1 should be rejoiced if he would call 
them all home, for they have troubled my garden 
for three years, and nearly destroyed the bushes. 

“The love of flowers is rapidly increasing in this 
good city, as any one may perceive when passing 
along the streets. Even in the most unpromising 
situations, you often find a fine rose bush, or a 
few geraniums cherished by the family of the 
wealthy for their beauty, or occupying a sunny 
spot at the one small window of the poor. 

“Among many small collections, we find one 
deserving particular notice. The plants are prin- 
cipally geraniums, and stand unrivalled for their 
profusion of flowers. Among them is a Wash- 
ington, which no doubt would command a premi- 
um at any exhibition, being a magnificent plant 
of great size. completely covered with its numer- 
ous clusters of splendid flowers. Many others are 
distinguished for their graceful forms, combined 
with delicate flowers, forming an assemblage of 
beauty which well repays the unremitting atten- 
tion bestowed upon them by Mrs. ——, a passion- 
ate lover of flowers. The successful efforts of 
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this lady florist, will, 1 hope, lead many to d 
their leisure hours to so pleasing a pursuit, 
thus cheat the winter of its dreariness. Many 
deterred from indulging their taste through fe 
expense, supposing a green house indispensab 
but here we see how much may be done with 
additional expense ; the plants forming the orn 
ments of the fainily drawing room, being fami 
members of the household, breathing the same aig 
warmed by the same fire, and cheered by thes 
sun, richly repaying by their sweetness and beam 
ty, all the care and affection bestowed upc 
them.” 

Remarks—As to the Perpetual Rose, we woulg 
remark, that it has of late gained much celebrity) 
and many fine varieties have been produced? 
more than thirty of which are enumerated in a re 
cent English catalogue. One of the most no 
is Lee’s Crimson Perpetual, considered very 
nificent, and flowers in profusion from June @® 
October. It is esteemed the finest of all gardeg 
roses ; its fragrance is exquisite, and the plant 
highly valued. 3 

The different species of the Rose have been s 
mixed by crossing or hybridizing, that it is rather 
difficult in many cases, to trace their origin with 
certainty,and we do not feel positive to what se 
tion the variety in question belongs. That it i# 
not a China Rose is very certain, but we have 
reason to believe that they may be arranged under 
the centifolia and gallica, and that they are the 
offspring of sume of the varieties of these two 
sections of the rose which have been impregn# 
ted with pollen from some of the varieties of 
spinosissima, or the Scotch Rose. 

As the parents of this variety are hardy, we 
should suppose, of course, that their offspring weré 
the same; but as it is frequently grown very luxe 
uriantly by high cultivation, to produce the desi« 
red effect, it becomes a little subject to winter-kil] 
without some protection. We are not positive 
but believe our friends Winship and Kenrick can 
furnish plants of this desirable Rose. ‘| 

The foliowing remarks are from an English 
work : “They are, perhaps the most desirable of 
all the pleasing families of Rosa. Like their prow 
totypes, they are highly fragrant, and, if possibley 
more so.in September, October and Novembey 
than in June. As every shoot in most of the var 
rieties prodaces bloom, the soil cannot be too 
rich ; for with these, luxuriant growth will be 
sure to give abundance of flowers. A good 
practice would be, tocut off all the bloom buds if 
June, and shorten the shoots to about half theif 
length, then water them with manured water if 
July and August. This will make them shoot 
and bloom most luxuriantly all the autumn.” 

We should be glad to receive, from any of our 
correspondents, remarks upon the above subjech 
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[From the Schenectady Reflector.] 4 

Flar Growing The impression has gone a 
broad among farmers that the raising of Flax i 
unprofitable, from the fact that it leaves the soil” 
in an unproductive state, unfit for raising @ crop” 
the following season. 


less it is from the fact that the same piece 


ground will not — good flax several years | 


in succession. Those who have taken pains @ 





From whence this im 
pression originated | am unable to determine, uD 
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pwhen the seed is worth $1 50 per bushel ? 











Val! IVALNS. 6.] 
i rie hewnisllvéb by expetience and observation 
retirees that flax does not impair the sil 
and render it less productive, as many suppose, 
but on the contrary it is rendered more produc- 
tives pas Ss , i 

In a conversation with an intelligent farmer the 
other day, he stated that he had raised flax and 
barley in the same field ; that in the fall he plough- 








ed and sowed this field to winter wheat, and that 


the wheat on the flax ground grew nearly a quar- 
fer larger than that on the barley ground, and 

ielded iwthe same proportion when thrashed and 
cleaned out. ‘The same gentleman also inform- 
ed me that some years ago, when flaxseed was 
worth only $1 per bushel, he sowed 6 or 7 acres, 
andkeptan accurate account of the expense of 
ploughing. sowing, harvesting, &c. which he de- 
ducted from the proceeds of the flax and seed, and 


‘found anett profit of $35 per acre. 


The foregoing induces me tosubmit the follow- 
ing problem, for the solution of all concerned : 

If flax-growing is as beneficial for preparing the 
‘soil for other crops as is represented above, and if 
land, well cultivated, will produce a crop of flax 
‘worth $85 per acre, over and above the expense 
‘of cultivation, &c. and that too when flaxseed is 
worth only $1 per bushel, what other crop can be 
_put in the same soil equally Incrative, especially 


E. 


CULTURE OF CORN. 

The following detail of the result of experi- 
ments in the use of different kinds of manure in 
the culture of corn, is highly interesting. The as- 
tonishing effect of coal ashes is truly so, going as it 
does to establish the superior virtues of that arti- 
* cle as well as its happy adaptation to the corn crop. 

[From the Zanesville Gazette. ] 

Messrs. Editors—Believing in the policy of 
communicating through the public papers the re- 
sult of experiments in our several occupations, 
that all may be profited by the experience of each, 
| wish to communicate through your columns the 
rresult of an experiment which J made last year 
‘upon a lot of two acres of corn. The land was 
of uniform quality, being a light sandy loam, 
which had been in timothy meadow for many 
years. 
| The first half acre I manured by putting a sho- 
vel full of sheep manure into each hill—the se- 
cond by putting a shovel full of chip manure to 
each hill—on the third I used a shovel full of 
manure from the barn-yard, or rather a mixture of 
fine manure and earth, obtained by ploughing the 
yard after removing the long manure—on the 
fourth I used the same quantity of stone coal ash- 
es, being a mixture of well rotted and fresh ash- 
8, 

The corn was dropped carefully upon the ma- 
bure, and throughout the whole lot pumpkin seed 
Were dropped with the corn. On the part ma- 
nored from the sheep yard not a stalk of corn 


de its appearance, though the pumpkins grew 


well; and indeed in the pumpkin crop there was 
litle difference; it was fine throughout. . Be- 


Been the produce of the portions on which chip 


ard, and barn-yard manure had been used. 
“ere was no observable difference, both was a 
bod yield, say 50 bushels per acre ; but the 


THE FARMER AND ‘GARDENER, 
brett manured with coal ashes was at 
east at the rate of 100 bushels per acre. No 
accurate measurement was made, but the rela- 
tive quantitiés were readily ascertained. . 

‘The above are the facts of the. case, and | 
should be pleased to hear the views and experi- 
ence of some of my fellow farmers; for if coal 
ashes are really so valuable as a manure, it is 
time that the farmers of Muskingum should 
know it. I have tried coal stack on clover and 
found it to answera valuable purpose. I should 
like to have an essay on the nature of coal ashes 
as well as on the above experiment generally, by 
the editor of the Genesee Farmer. 

A Musxincum Farmer. 
April 2d, 1837. 


MARKET FOR SILK. 

We commend the following article from the 
Silk Worm, to the attentive perusal of all friends 
of the Silk cause, and especially to those engaged 
in its manufacture to the eastward. It is nearly 
two years since that we suggested the same thing, 
but was met with an opposition in a quarter we 
but little dregmt of. The experience of every 
day since then, has, however, convinced us of 
the propriety of the measure we then recommend- 
ed, and we are happy to find we have so able an 
ally as is our good old friend Blydenburgh. 

MARKET FOR SILK. 


It is a subject much to be regretted, that at this 
critical period in the young silk business in this 
country, some measures are not adopted to fur- 
nish a market for silk. A spirit bordering on en- 
thusiasm for growing silk is now fairly excited 
and awakened, ready fur action, through every 
section of the nation. If no discouragement is 
thrown in its way, it will produce an era in our 
history of more importance than any other sub- 
ject of a commercial or agricultural nature ever 
did or ever can, Many have the business fairly 
begun, and tens of thousands are waiting with anx- 
iety to see the result, and ready to embark in it 
with ardor, should that result prove favorable.-- 
That all who undertake it with any tolerable de- 
gree of ingenuity and perseverance, will succeed 
in growing the silk to immense profit, no one 
who has even a slight knowledge of the business, 
will entertain a doubt. But when the silk is pro- 
duced, if a market cannot be found for it, it will 
be of no use to the producers, and discourage- 
ment will be the result, When the business shall 
be so far advanced that individuals have large 
quantities for sale, its value is so great in propor- 
tion te its bulk, that no great inconvenience will 
arise in transporting it one or two hundred miles; 
and by that time, the establishment of manufac- 
tures in different parts will: render such transpor- 
tation unnecessary. But at present it is in its 
earliest infancy, like a child which. has not 
strength or skill to walk. Persons who have 
grown a few pounds as a mere experimental be- 
ginning, cannot afford to carry it through two or 
three states to find a market, and if they cannot 
find one nearer home, they will not generally re- 









flect on the cause, or advert to the future, but will | brood, 


ai, 
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for a quantity... oy vine arse oe y 
Perhaps the silk manufacturer or the vender of 
silk will'say, that.is nothing. to me; ‘if silk.is not. 
grown here | can import it. But a sparkeof spas.) 
triotism, if not of self-interest; would awakén’a’ ’ 
different feeling. If those, -who are in. af 
the article for manufacturing merchandize, w 

take a little pains to appoint agencies in differ- 
ent parts of the country, who would purchase at 

a fair price the small quantities this year, they’ 
would be followed by larger quantities next year, 
and in a short time the agencies would become 
sources of profit to those who establish them, be- 
sides encouraging a business of immense profit 
and importance to the country. at large. ' 

The difficulty of transporting cocoons a great 
distance to market is still greater, owing to their. 
great bulk. But if two or three filatures should 
be established in the state of New York, anda 
proportion in the other states, there would be even 
this year considerable quantities of cocoons pre- 
sented to keep them in operation, and the reeled 
silk might be easily transported to wherever 
wanted. For want of some market, either for co- 
coons or for reeled silk, or for both, many will be 
discouraged and abandon the business, and many 
others will twist up their silk into sewing silk, 
much of which will be but an indifferent article, 
though made of choice material, when that which | 
is first rate might be made of silk_of an inferior 
quality, as is slone in Italy, and besides the mar- 
ket will soon be glutted with sewing silk, and.it 
will become a drug. wie ibys 

It is true, an almost incredible quantity of sew- 
ing silk is used in the country, and much of this, 
owing to the general inferiority of the American 
article, is imported from Italy. . But with proper 
management the business would naturally find a 
correct channel, and would be right. If small a- 
gencies were established through the country to 
take the small parcels of reeled silk at a fair price, 
and always at the time of such purchases giving 
such instructions as were found necessary, with 
respect to reeling, that most important branch of 
the business would be improved. A sufficient 
number would go extensively into the business of 
manufacturing sewing silk, and would soon pro- 
duce it in perfection, while those who for want of 
information are now making it very imperfectly, 
it would turn their whole attention to reeling, and 
improve accordingly.—Ep. S. W. 





SOMETHING CURIOUS.—Onr attention was 
attracted a few days ago by a contest between a 
Crowand aRagsit. The latter had young ones, 
which the former was endeavoring to obtain, 
possibly “to feed her young.” The mancuvring 
on both sides would have done honor to more 
stintific practitioners in the art of war; and the 
dodging movements of the quadruped, the advan- 
ces, retreats, and ambuscades, rivalled those of 
Oszora himeelf. After a contest of more than an 
hour, the crow “winged his weary flight,” and 
left “poor puss” “alone in her glory,” during 
the battle the young ones had disappeared. That 
they were not taken by the Crow is very certain 
—and we hope that the maternal instinct, wh 
was evinced in the brave defence of the 
was rewarded by a-re-union with the 
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conclude that if they cannot now sell a small 
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jects of her care—Kent Bugle. 
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BANK NOTE TABLE. 
Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win- 
chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, No. 94, corner of 
Baltimore and North streets. 
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VIRGINIA, 
Farmers Bank ofVirgin. 2 
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MARYLAND. 
Banks in Baltimore,.----par 
Hagerstown,.- sescocstooee 
Frederick, ccbsenesseteooel 
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Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, de 
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50t0 6030 3 
45 5026 30 
40 4524 
36 40/22 
33 3620 22 
ong 36 39/24 26 
REMARK—Tho prices are but nominal, as there are 
but few transactions. , 
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i A JENNET FOR SALE. 
By ah bas for sale a JENNET of good size 
; igree. She is 13 Id, and 
pt era souud. Sabaal owace is disienan cf esiting tat 
ications made in 

. P. ROBERTS, 

Baltimore, Md. 
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Ohio Banks, generally 
New Jersey Banks gen. 
New York City, 

New York State,.... 
Massachusetts,....... 3a3} 
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York,...000. Peeeserereee 1 
OtherPennsylvaniaBks. 4 
Delaware[under$5].... 6 
{over 5] 
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A FARM FOR SALE. 


THE subecriber has for sale a farm situate in Prince 
George’s County, Md. It contains 150 acres of good land, 
one-third of which is very heavily timbered. A large 

oportion of the cleared land is in meadow, well set in 
Timothy, the balance is all inclover, with the exception 
of 10 acres seeded in oats, clover and timothy. The en- 
closures are good. The improvements, a small dwel 
ling, an excellent New Barn. The soil is adapted to the 
growth of all kinds of grass and grain, and is as suscepti- 
ble of permanent improvement asany land in the coun- 
ty. It is remarkably healthy and hardsomely situated. 
Should the person desirous of purchasing, wish more 
land, the owner would have no objection to increase the 
quantity of wood or cleared land. The Baltimore and 
Washington rail roac passes through the farm, it being 
situate within half a mile of the depot at Beltsville ; thus 
offering great facilities uf transportation, and the choice 
of two markets, advantages not often enjoyed. A crep- 
it of 1 and 2 years will be given on two-thirds the a- 
mount of purchase money ; casH will be required for the 
other third; but should an eligible purchaser be obtained, 
the terms would be made to suit his convenience, as one 
great object of the owner, who has an estate adjoining, 
is to secure an enterprising agricultural neigbbor. 

Applications post paid to be addressed to 

EDWARD P. ROBERTS, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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HARVEST TOOIS, &e. 
Grain and Grass SCYTHES of most ’ 
GRASS SNEATHES, with Scythes and angings ™ 
plete; GRAIN CRADLES, 408 fingers, w | @ 
ed scythes attached ; Detch and American SICKLES, 
SCYTHE STONES and STRICKLES, for : 
Scythes, BRAMBLE SCYTHES and HOOKS, for eq 
ting briers and bu.hes; Mowrrs’ and Cradlers’ FE 
Hay and Grain RAKES, Steol spring HAY FURKS, © 
nd constantly kept for sale, PLOUGHS of 
patterns, Cultivators for corn and tobacco, Wheat 
comon and patent CORN SHELLENS, Cy 
and cowmon STKAW CUTTERS, Drills Machines 
planting corn, beans, turnip seeds, &c. 
Also, a large assortment of Garden and Field 
embracing most sorts used in garden nurseries, &c. f 
For saleby ROBERT SINCLAIR, Je. & CO, 
june 6 a 


13,000 MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES, | 
The subscriber has received,13,000 Morus Multica 
trees, which he offers for sale on pleasing terms for cam 
kp 4 are warranted genuine, and if taken in their ¢ 
al packages bargains may be expected. 

7° EDW. P. ROBERTS, - 
March 7. 4t. Baltimore, Mi 
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FARMERS’ REPOSITORY, 
Pratl street near Hanover street. 


The subscriber is the Original Inventor, Pat 
and Sole-Pruprietor of the Cylindrical straw Cutter, » 
favorably known to the public; he challenges its 
chaffing long forage of any and every kind, it is simph 
durable, cuts with great facility, and is perfectly 

to power. There are four sizes of them, from 11 to 


o | inches broad, although they may all be worked by m 


labor, yet the two largest are best calculated for F 
Machines ; price from $30 to 95. “ 
He keeps on hand a great variety of PLOUGHS 


g | almost every other useful implement for agricuture, 


most prominent of which are Patent Lime Spr 
Carts, do Threshing Machines, do Wheat Fans, ( 
Shellers, Cultivators, superior Pennsylvania made G 


1 Cradles, &c also trucks for use of Merchants. Has 


tached to his Improvements an extensive Iron Fo 

in daily operation, and can furnish almost any k 
Iron Casting at short notice. Also tilt hammer, 

&c. running by Steam Power, which afford him 
facilities for Manufacturing Machinery, Screw Bolteas 
the like. 

He has a large Stock of raw Materials on hand of 
best quality, his w: rkmen are men of experience the mu 
of whom have been several years in his employ and he 
practical machinist himself. Under these'circun 
confidently solicits the public patronage, pledgi 
self to use every exertion to render entire satisfactio 
his patrons. He keeps constantly on hand Ploughs 
Mechine Castings for sule by the single piece, or to 
ders by the ton, to whom a liberal discount will be 
on Ploug's and Straw Cutters, when taken by f 
quantity. He likewise deals in Grass Seeds and 
Grain, has in store superior Orchard Grass and E 
Grass Seed. J. 3. EASTMAN, 
N. B. Also on hand superior GARDEN SEED, grow 
and warranted by Mr. D. Landre'h of Philadelphi 
retail only. Wholesale orders will be received 
warded on to Philadelphia, by the subscriber for ¢ 
tion. ap4 
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